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FOREWORD 



The materials incorporated within this volume were originally pre- 
sented by the authors at a Sagamore conference, organized by Univer- 
sity College of Syracuse University in the fall of 1963. This event was 
the second in a series at which leading social scientists and adult edu- 
cators were brought together to consider problems of mutual interest 
and concern. Major papers prepared for the first conference in the se- 
ries, held in 1962, were published by the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults: Psychological Backgrounds of Adult Education 
( Notes and Essays No. 40). The present volume continues the process of 
sharing with a wider audience the ideas which have emerged from these 
significant conferences. 

This year it has been possible to include commentary by adult edu- 
cation practitioners and by sociologists with special concern for the ap- 
plication of research as well as condensed versions of the research 
summaries which served as basic resource material for the discussions. 
Many contrasting opinions are expressed, reflecting the diversity of ap- 
proach which characterizes the adult education movement. Although the 
topics selected for consideration cover a broad range, no claim is made 
that they encompass a comprehensive treatment of the subject or that 
any topic has been dealt with exhaustively. Rather, it is hoped that the 
reader will be encouraged to pursue his own explorations in the field. 

It seems essential to maintain a continuing interchange of ideas be- 
tween those who undertake basic investigations in the social and behav- 
ioral sciences and those who are confronted with the immediate tasks 
of educational program development. Such a dialogue is mutually bene- 
ficial. As a result, procedures may become more effective, and areas 
of needed research become more clearly identified. The Sagamore con- 
ferences have been designed to serve these ends. 

Acknowledgment should be given to the work of Dr. Hobert Burns, 
formerly of Syracuse University, now Dean of the School of Education, 
Hofstra University, who served as general chairman of the conference 




in 



and editor of its proceedings. Special thanks are also due to James 
Whipple, Assistant Director of the Center for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults, whose continuing counsel in relation to this project 
has been invaluable. 



Alexander Charters 
Dean 

University College, 
Syracuse University 



May, 1964 



INTRODUCTION 



While it is true that adult higher education plays an increasingly im- 
portant role in the great American enterprise of mass education, it is 
yet but one phase of the complex cultural drama called public higher ed- 
ucation. Even so, even though it is but an integral part of the larger ed- 
ucational whole, when viewed as an object of sociological inquiry and 
analysis adult education is clearly seen to be qualitatively different from 
either public or higher education in that its structures, functions, pur- 
poses, and— above all— clientele are often sui generis . 

This difference makes a difference, not only for the adult educator 
who must design and implement curricula but for the sociologist who 
would take education as his subject of study. This is not to say that the 
sociological principles which might be applied to an investigation of 
adult education are uniquely different from those used in an analysis of, 
say, medical education or Catholic education; nor is it to say that the 
sociologist who elects to specialize in education uses different intellec- 
tual tools than one who specializes in industrial sociology, medical so- 
ciology, or the sociology of work. But it is to say, following Kuhlen, 
that the sociological backgrounds of adult education differ from those of 
elementary, secondary, and "normal” higher education not in general 
principle but in particular data which indicate how the individuals and 
institutions involved in adult higher education differ uniquely from those 
\ involved in other educational activities. 



1. Cf. Burton Clark, "Knowledge, Industry, and Adult Competence" 
and JohiTW. C. Johnstone, "Adult Uses of Education: Fact and Forecast," 
in this volume. 

2. Raymond G. Kuhlen, "Psychology and Adult Education: Introduc- 
tory Comments," Psychological Backgrounds of Adult Education , Chica- 
go; Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 1963, p. 1, says: 
"The psychology of adult education differs from the psychology of ele- 
mentary and secondary education not so much in its principles as in the 
descriptive data ..." 



The full import of this for adult education may well lie in the fact 
that programs of adult education are often "tailor made" to meet the de- 
mands of clientele groups or, similarly, to prepare clientele groups to 
meet the demands of a changing society. In this sense, and given its 
unique purposes, adult education is in a more advantageous position to 
be responsive to those pertinent sociological data which contain implicit 
suggestions for programming than are elementary, secondary, or "nor- 
mal" higher education which are historically less responsive, if often 
not impervious, to current or anticipated needs in educational program- 
ming. Thus, when viewed as an instrument of planning— as it can be with 
full justification— sociological analysis is of potentially greater value to 
adult education than to other, more traditional forms of education; and 
the adult educator has perhaps a greater need to be more sophisticated 
in awareness and application of sociological data to his enterprise. 

The basic purpose of *he Conference on Sociological Backgrounds 
of Adult Education was to "bring together a small and select group of so- 
ciologists, of sociologists of education, and adult educators to explore in 
some depth those sociological materials most relevant to adult educa- 
tion" in the hope that "we may reduce somewhat the gap between the acad- 
emician and the practitioner." 

The Conference was the continuation of a dialogue between social 
scientists and adult educators^ inaugurated in 1962 in the expectation not 
only that practical purposes of adult education might be served but that 
significant research might be stimulated. To help instrument these ex- 
pectations tne Conference Committee, composed of individuals from the 
University College of Syracuse University and the Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults, identified five areas of inquiry— demog- 
raphy, social change, adult status and roles, adult value changes, and 
adult uses of education— of interest to adult educators and invited a group 
of distinguished sociologists to summarize the pertinent research in each 
area. The papers were not to be focused on practical or programmatic 
considerations but to fundamental sociological considerations. To pro- 
vide the bridge between data and practice two respondents— one a sociol- 



3. A Conference on Psychological Backgrounds of Adult Education 
was held at Syracuse University's Sagamore Conference Center, Saga- 
more, New York, in October, 1962. 
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ogist of education and the other an adult educator— were invited to criti- 
cize the paper and point out new and promising areas of sociological in- 
quiry as well as suggest what each paper might mean by way of practical 
consideration. 

As might be expected there was no one central tendency running 
through papers and responses such that, in summary, it could fairly be 
said that the Conference produced consensus on some given set of theo- 
rems or programs. 

As these papers demonstrate, it is abundantly clear that the sociolo- 
gist, as sociologist, has no prescriptions to offer the adult educator. He 
can offer only descriptions— as have Drs. Sheldon, Clark, Havighurst, 
Friedmann, and Johnstone— which the adult educator can use, in conjunc- 
tion with psychological data and philosophical position, to create pro- 
grams of adult education which seem proper and pertinent for specific 
individuals ir. specific situations. The strength of adult education may 
well lie in an assumed weakness: programs of adult education in univer- 
sity colleges, evening programs, extension divisions, and centers for con- 
tinuing education lack common structure, common function, common pur- 
pose. In this diversity may well be found strength rather than weakness 
for, as the Syracuse University Conference on the Sociological Back- 
grounds of Education has clearly shown, when brought to bear upon adult 
education, sociological skills do not necessarily yield data which are un- 
ambiguous and point clearly in any one given direction. 



Hobart W. Burns 
Hofstra University 
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KNOWLEDGE, INDUSTRY, AND ADULT COMPETENCE 1 

Burton R. Clark 
University of California 

Rapidly changing knowledge and technology are among the most crit- 
ical social facts of our time. Changes in scientific information and in in- 
dustrial technique bear hard on adult life by increasing the requirements 
of personal competence and by extending the problem of human obsoles- 
cence. These modern trends also work hardships on the training institu- 
tions that prepare the young for adulthood and that provide for the re- 
education and continuing education of adults- I would like to inquire into 
the impact on society of changes in knowledge and industry, first, to 
trace changes taking place in the world of work; second, to specify con- 
sequences of these changes for other institutions; and, third, to speak 
directly to the problem of personal competence. I will begin by review- 
ing the historic shift in industry and occupations and then depict a new 
kind of industry-the knowledge industry— that now shapes adult life and 
society. The knowledge industry has effects extending in every direction; 
and I will concentrate on six important effects of this modern prime- 
mover. 



Change in Industry and Occupations 

The changes that take place in industry and occupations under in- 
creasing industrialism are widely known and can be quickly reviewed. 

To sense the character of the times it is useful to recall that throughout 
the history of man, until the last 50 to 75 years, most human labor in a 
society was devoted to the gathering and raising of food. We start with 
agriculture as the primary industry when tracing modern changes in the 
nature of work. In the agricultural stage work is relatively unskilled, and 
for the most part is closely identified with the home. As industrialization 



1. Some parts of this paper draw heavily upon Burton R. Clark, 
Educating the Expert Society, San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 
1962; and ‘’Sociology of Education,” in Rcbert E. L. Faris (ed.), Hand- 
book of Sociology , Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., forthcoming. 
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gets underway in a society, some men move into manufacturing— the 
turning of resources into products through technical processes. At this 
early stage of industrialism, work is still manual for the most part and 
at first there is little rise in skill. The worker has simply taken his 
hands from the farm to the factory, or from the plow in the field to a 
room inside his house to work on materials put out to him by an entre- 
preneur. But as industrialization advances, work changes radically: 
jobs are separated from the home and grouped in large organizations; 
those who continue to work with their hands must acquire skills of in- 
creasing complexity and requisite training, and there emerges semi- 
skilled and skilled blue-collar occupations; an increasing proportion of 
the work becomes mental labor and there emerges a white-collar office 
force in the factory. Then, as an economy becomes modern, moving into 
a stage of advanced industrialism, the emphasis shifts from manufactur- 
ing toward service or tertiary industry, toward the distribution of prod- 
ucts and various forms of service and economic facilitation: transporta- 
tion, finance, insurance, wholesale and retail trade, government, profes- 
sional work, domestic labor. Within this large and varied sector work 
is predominantly mental. 

With industrialization, with this shift from agriculture to manufac- 
turing to service industry, society is characterized by an ever g .owing 
division of labor. In a pre-literate society, labor may be divided only by 
sex and age, work for women and work for men, work for the younger 
male and work for the older man. In a society of early industrialization, 
characterized by modest complexity, different occupations may number 
in the several hundred. Great Britain had approximately 430 occupational 
titles in 1841. In a society of advanced industrialism, the different kinds 
of jobs number into the thousands; over 25,000 in the United States in 
1940. In sum: labor is ever more divided; it shifts constantly from man- 
ual to mental, from hand to head work; and there are rising levels of 
skill required in both the manual and the mental labor. 

These basic changes in industry and work are reflected in wholesale 
changes in the labor force. The proportion of all workers in the United 
States in agriculture dropped during the nineteenth century from nearly 



2. Theodore Caplow, The Sociology of Work. Minneapolis: The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1954. 
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75 per cent in 1820 to about 50 per cent in 1880 and about 37 per cent in 
1900. Farm workers have continued to decline and now form less than 
10 per cent of the work force; manual and service workers constituted 



TABLE 1 

LABOR FORCE, 1900-1959 
(In per cent) 



Occupational Category 


1900 


1910 


1920 


1930 


1940 


1950 


1959 


Farm 


37.5 


30.9 


27.0 


21.2 


17.4 


11.8 


9.9 


Manual and service 


44.9 


47.7 


48.1 


49.4 


51.5 


51.6 


48.0 


White-collar 


17.6 


21.3 


24.9 


29.4 


31.1 


36.6 


42.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: Fritz Machlup, The Production and Distribution of Knowl- 
edge in the United States. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1962, 



about 45 per cent of all workers in 1900, rose slightly to a peak of ap- 
proximately 52 per cent in 1940 and 1950, and now are proportionately 
in decline. The white-collar category is the great gainer, increasing 
steadily from 18 per cent of the work force in 1900, to 42 per cent in 
1959. These percentages contain very large shifts in numbers, since the 
labor force grew from 29 million in 1900 to 65 million in 1959; farm 
workers decreased in number from 11 to 6 million, and were in 1959, 59 
per cent of what they were in 1900; manual and service workers in- 
creased from 13 to 31 million, an increase of 238 per cent; white-collar 
men and women increased from 5 to 27 million, or 540 per cent. Since 
1940, a twenty-year period, farm workers have decreased 3 million, or 
by 29 per cent; manual workers have increased 4 million, or by 16 per 
cent; and white-collar workers have increased by 11 million, or by 69 

* 3 

per cent. 

These figures provide the gross picture of change in industry and 
occupations under industrialization in this country. They form a base 
from which we can proceed to the fascinating, rapid changes that have 



3. Fritz Machlup, The Production and Distribution of Knowledge in 
the United States. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1962, pp. 381- 
WT. 
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